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The  dinner  fine  may  have  been  long, 
but  everyone  seemed  nappy  with 
their  burritoatthe  end  and  they 
gctafawextraminutestoiook 
around  tine  new  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 
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Awards  Day  1994 

A  new  museum  makes  this  year  special 


Thursday  afternoon,  May  26,  is  a  cloudy, 
balmy  afternoon.  But  the  sky  is  not  dark 
enough  to  dampen  the  spirits  of  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians  who  are  gathering  around 
the  Awards  Day  registration  desk  at  Peace 
College  in  Raleigh. 

Some  junior  historians  arrive  as  early 
as  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  settle 
into  their  dorm  rooms.  Others  help  each 
other  unload  large,  elaborate  models  and 
replicas  from  cars  and  vans. 


Inside  this  issue 
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WhywasWHY?theChapter 
ofthe Year?  Hndoutonthis 
page  with  all  the  best  of 
1994. 


Awards  Day 1995 wiarmecpcker 
than  you  might  think  once  you  start 
getting  ready. 

Thankyou,  sponsors.  We  had  a 
great  time. 

Students  studied  tugged,  and  won 
against  the  quz  master. 


4-5 


AS  eyes  are  focused;  faces 

expectant.  VM I  capture  a  first  place  honor?  Or  grab  an 
honorabte mention?  WSI capture anything  at  a!?  Atlast, 

tine 
winning 
names 
are 
cated. 

Cheerserupt  Sighs  are  released  Wait  no  more:  find  the 
winning  names  on  page  4. 


Sara  Beth  Smith  (Wasrwyton-Pamko 
History  Club)  models  undergarments  ofthe 
1860s.  WhfestetriestodisccMerhowtosit 
dowrxyou  can  look  at  the other  Awards  Day 
workshopsthatwereheld 
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The  new  Museum  of  History  opened  in  April  and  THJHA 
memberswerehr^Aeghtohelpopen'rts  doors. 

ReadkgaboutwomenhsportewSbeeasierafterthe 
next  issue  ofJar  Hed  Junior  Historian. 


OUMfflofGiJford, 
Oak  Rkige,  by 
Ehabeth  Weeks 
(WHY?Qub)  was  one 
ofthe  tinners  in  the 
Historic  Architecture 
Photography 
Contest 


Momthan150newtteasurmwereerrtemd'tntothe 
ArtifactSeardh  Contest  Look  atthe winning  entries. 
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George  Washington's  early  death,  babies  of  families,  and 
pioneers  in  Yadkin  County — they  malty  am  all  connected! 

Wr)otforycu,Mr&Bates,wemghtnothavebeenhem. 
THJHA  program  cocn^natorleavestoentertheteaching 


Oh,  what  a  sight!  Belk  Hall  has  become  home 
to  lifelike  models  of  a  historic  drugstore,  Waxhaw's 
main  street,  an  old  house.  A  group  of  historians 
makes  last-minute  adjustments  to  a  log  cabin.  Its 
chimney  is  made  of  small  stone,  accurately  cut  to 
scale.  Nearby,  a  student  unpacks  a  watercolor 
mural  of  the  Union  County  Courthouse  in  Monroe. 

Clouds  and  humidity  continue  to  thicken  as  the 
afternoon  scene  shifts  to  the  newly  completed 
Museum  of  History  Building  where  dinner  and 
evening  awards  preparations  are  being  made. 

Among  the  three  hundred  students  waiting 
for  a  Mexican  fiesta  buffet  are  members  of  the 
Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  adviser 
Ward  Triche  and  his  three  students,  Tara  Martin, 
Maggie  Nelson,  and  James  Griffith.  As  they  view 
the  Women's  History  Exhibit,  Mr.  Triche  points  out 
the  Sauratown  woman,  a  Native  American.  He 
explains  how  remains  from  a  three-hundred-year- 
old  burial  site  were  found  in  his  native  county 
(Stokes)  and  then  methodically  researched  and 
re-created  for  this  forensic  reconstruction. 

Elsewhere  in  the  North  Carolina  Women  Making 
History  exhibit,  students  participate  in  the  North 
Carolina  Quilting 
Bee  by  placing 
their  own  stitches 
into  the  quilt. 
Others  interact  with 
the  oral  history 
switchboard,  a 
series  of  old-time 
telephones  that 
pulls  listeners  into 
the  conversations 
of  textile  mill 
operators,  tobacco 
factory  workers, 
midwives,  and 
farm  workers. 

Junior  historians 
are  also  enjoying 

the  other  new  exhibits  that  the  Museum  of  History 
has  to  offer.  Docents  point  out  highlights  in  Spirit 
of  Community:  North  Carolina  Folklife.  And  the 
audiovisual  presentations  in  Past  in  Progress: 
Gathering  the  Treasures  of  North  Carolina  are  a  big 
hit,  too.  In  the  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame, 
students  are  most  impressed  with  Richard  Petty's 
number  43  race  car  and  with  handsets  that  allow 
them  to  listen  to  interviews  of  football  legends.  In 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  Gallery, 
members  are  invited  to  view  the  space  that  will 
become  "their"  exhibit  and  to  sign  a  wall  screen. 

After  the  Presentation  of  Special  Awards 
ceremony,  the  Student  Entertainment  program 
begins  with  hand-clapping  gusto.  Emcee  Emily 
Carter  of  Parkwood  Middle  School  first  introduces 
Sharita  Outlaw  from  Southern  Middle  School  in 
Roxboro  who  sings  "The  Greatest  Love  Of  AH" 
and  "Wind  Beneath  My  Wings." 

Two  students  from  Pollocksville  Elementary  sing 
"Another  Sad  Love 
Song."  Both  receive 
great  fanfare  from 
the  audience. 
Several  scenes 
of  Shakespeare, 
presented  by 
students  from 
Parkwood  Middle 
School  in  Monroe, 
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One  of 'the favorite  stops  in  theNorth 
Cardina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  is  a  listening 
interactive  that  allows  visitors  to  hear 
conversations  with  football  legends  (left). 


receive 
a  deserved 
standing  ovation 
that  concludes 
the  program. 

Dark  clouds 
are  finally 
draining 
themselves 
with  off-and-on 
showers.  But 
thoughts  of  a 
disc  jockey  in  the 
Peace  College 
gymnasium 
encourage 
students  to 
brave  drizzles 
and  puddles. 

Following  the 
dance,  junior 
historians  return  to  their  rooms  to  talk  with  each 
other  about  the  day  and  to  prepare  for  another 
busy  day  on  Friday.  Falling  asleep  should  not  have 
been  hard  for  historians,  teachers,  and  parents  to 
do.  But  for  some  .  . .  well,  that  would  be  another 
story. 

After  the  dreariness  of  the  downpour  on  Thursday 
night,  Friday  morning's  radiant  sunshine  is  the 
promise  of  a  beautiful  day.  Hungry  junior  historians 
rush  to  breakfast  at  Belk  Hall. 

After  some  free  time  and  two  hours  of 
workshops,  the  students  have  worked  up  quite  an 
appetite.  Everyone  rushes  to  a  picnic  lunch  of  fried 
chicken  and  barbecue  outside  Belk  Hall.  Then, 
wanting  a  good  seat  for  the  main  Awards  Program, 
they  all  speed  to  the  front  lawn  of  campus. 

Friday's  awards  ceremony  is  one  of  jubilant 
recognition.  While  junior  historians  are  recognized 
for  their  achievements  in  contests  that  tested  and 

exhibited  their 
knowledge  of 
state  and  local 
history,  Doris 
McLean  Bates 
is  recognized  for 
her  service  as 
Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian 
Association 
(THJHA)  program 
coordinator. 
Touched  by  some  of  these  comments,  Mrs. 
Bates  fights  back  tears  as  junior  historians  and 
advisers  stand  and  give  her  a  rousing  round  of 
applause  for  a  job  well  done.  Janice  Williams, 
head  of  the  Education  and  Interpretation  Branch, 
says  that  this  is  the  second  time  she  has  seen 
Mrs.  Bates  cry.  "The  other  time  was  when  N.C. 
State  won  the  NCAA  basketball  championship." 


Part  ofthe  Native  American  exhibit  in  North  Carotna 
Women  Making  History  is  this  map  that  shows  what 
tribes  foed  in  certain  areas  of  North  Carolina  and  which 
one  of  three  languages  they  spoke. 


This  mural  in  the  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of 
Fa  me  dwarfs  a  futum  competitor. 


Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year 

This  club  has  a 
three-year  plan 

In  November  1993,  over  one  hundred  students 
showed  up  for  a  meeting  to  discuss  organizing  a 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  chapter  at 
Archdale-Trinity  Middle  School  in  Trinity.  Chances 
are  that  none  of  them  expected  to  become 
members  of  this  year's  Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year. 

And  even  when  regular  meetings  started  in 
January,  forty-two  students  who  became  charter 
members  in  the  Archdale-Trinity  Junior  Historians 
probably  did  not  expect  to  be  recognized  as  the 
association's  leading  rookies. 

Instead,  club  members  quickly  signed  up  for 
one  of  three  committees  to  begin  work  on  projects 
for  Awards  Day.  The  Art  Committee  began 
planning  a  quilt  of  local  historical  symbols.  The 
Media  and  Literary  Committees  decided  to  work 
jointly  on  a  project  about  how  recreation,  sports, 
and  leisure  activities  have  changed  the  area  over 
the  past  one  hundred  years. 

Instead  of  expecting  a  win  for  their  first  year 
efforts,  the  group  started  a  preservation  project 
to  beautify  a  historical  marker  at  the  birthplace 
of  Duke  University.  Club  members  and  their 
advisers,  Renee  Hayes,  Kathi  May,  and  Becky 
Ramsey,  worked  with  local  civic  organizations 
and  nurseries  to  plant  flowers  and  shrubs  that 
would  attract  attention  to  the  marker. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  publicizing  their 
community  service  to  win  recognition,  the  club 
went  on  a  field  trip.  In  fact,  students,  advisers, 
and  chaperons  all  agree  that  their  biggest 
achievement  of  the  year  was  a  three-day  trip  to 
Salter  Path. 

There,  the  group  took  part  in  the  "Sound  to 
Sea"  environmental  education  program  at  Trinity 
Center.  Twenty-five  students  learned  about  the 
five  habitats  of  a  barrier  island.  All  activities  were 
hands-on,  from  wading  in  Bogue  Sound  in  search 
of  marine  life  to  dissecting  owl  pellets. 

"We  have  a  three-year  plan  to  visit  the  other 
two  environmental  education  sites  at  Browns 
Summit  and  at  Kanuga.  In  this  way,  a  student 
who  joins  our  club  in  sixth  grade  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  visit  and  study  all  three  geographic 
regions  of  our  state." 

And  they  still  are  not  worrying  about  winning — 
they  have  already  won.  They  are  1994  Rookie 
Chapter  of  the  Year. 


The  Awards 
Dayaudience 
had  an  easy 
time  picking 
these  winning 
mokjesoutof 
the  crowd. 


Adviser  of  the  Year 

Good  players  make  him  look  good 
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J2k 


Just  another  face  inthecrowd,  he  doesn't  suspect  an/thing,  yet 

Surprised?  Definitely. 
Deserved?  Absolutely. 

Elliott  Crews  had  been  selected  as  the 
THJHA's  1994  Adviser  of  the  Year.  The  screams 
of  his  students  all  around  him  buoyed  and  carried 
him  up  to  the  stage  where  he  received  his  honor 
and  his  due. 

Mr.  Crews  is  co-adviser  of  the  Harnett  Central 
Middle  School  Junior  Historians  at  Harnett  Central 
Middle  School  in  Angier.  He  has  been  an  adviser 
at  the  school  for  two  years,  the  same  number  of 
years  that  both  the  school  and  the  club  have  been 
in  existence. 

Quick  to  share  the  spotlight,  he  states  that 
Sharon  Waicus,  the  other  co-adviser,  deserves 
credit,  too.  "I'm  the  primary  adviser,  but  she's 
done  a  lot  to  help." 

He  also  credits  his 
students  and  the  school 
administration. 

The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  nod 
And  these  Harnett  Central  Middle 
5chod  Junior  Historians  appear 
toagreewkhthepdges. 


According  to  Mr.  Crews,  he  had  a  group  of 
students  that  were  hard  working  and  enthusiastic. 
"They  made  me  look  good."  And  he  had  an 
administration  that  allowed  the  group  to  go  on 
field  trips  and  allowed  time  to  work  on  projects. 

"I  have  always  had  an  interest  in  history,  and 
I'm  trying  to  pass  on  some  of  that  interest."  That 
is  Elliott  Crews's  reason  for  advising  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians.  "They  are  fun  to  be  around 
when  they're  enthusiastic  about  something." 
He  feels  that  working  with  the  kids  outside  of  a 
classroom  is  the  best  part  of  being  an  adviser. 

Harnett  Central  Middle  School  Junior 
Historians  consists  of  thirty-four  eighth  graders 
from  Angier,  Lillington,  and  Buies  Creek.  It  does 
not  take  a  lot  of  recruiting  to  get  students  to  join 
the  club,  Mr.  Crews  says.  "I  just  go  around  and 
talk  to  the  kids." 

Mr.  Crews  graduated  from  Appalachian  State 
University  with  a  double  major  in  history  and 
communications.  He  did  his  graduate  work  in 
education  at  Fayetteville  State  University,  where 
he  earned  his  master's  degree.  He  enjoys  life 
with  his  wife,  Lisa,  and  their  dog  Brandy.  He  also 
enjoys  fitness  cycling,  collecting  music,  and 
"struggling  with  the  guitar." 


Janice  Cde  Gbson, 
\935AtMseroft)ne 
Year,preser(t6 
Mr.  Crews  with  his 
winning  plaque. 


Chapter  of  the  Year 

New  Bern  historians  had  quite  a  busy  year 


And  they  say  lightning  never  strikes  the  same 
place  twice. 

Ask  members  of  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?)  Club  and  they  will  tell  you  differently. 
This  junior  historian  club  received  the  THJHA's 
first  Chapter  of  the  Year  award  in  1 992.  Now  the 
group  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  two-time 
winner:  at  Awards  Day  1994,  WHY?  Club  was 
named  the  association's  third  Chapter  of  the  Year. 

Twenty-six  WHY?  Club  members  attended  this 
year's  Awards  Day.  But  when  their  club  was 
announced  Chapter  of  the  Year,  they  sounded  like 
a  hundred.  Tears  streamed  down  club  adviser 
Nadine  Inglis's  face  as  she  hugged  her  nearest 
winning  junior  historians.  "I  [am]  thrilled  for  the 
kids  and  the  school,"  she  said.  "It's  wonderful, 
and  we're  excited  about  it. 

"Being  in  New  Bern,  history  is  all  around,  and 
the  kids  take  it  all  in.  It's  not  abstract  to  them." 
Exposure  has  made  the  club  well  known  in  New 
Bern.  "People  in  the  community  come  looking  for 
them." 

This  year's  award  winners  had  quite  a  year 
with  all  sorts  of  activities.  Just  look  at  this  list! 

•  They  learned  about  local  historic  houses  and 
various  architectural  styles  from  members  of  the 
New  Bern  Historical  Association  and  city  planners. 

•  During  North  Carolina  Heritage  Week  and  the 
city's  annual  Chrysanthemum  Festival  and  the 
Spring  Home  and  Garden  Tour,  WHY?  Club 
members  dressed  in  period  clothing  to  conduct 
tours  of  the  Attmore-Oliver  House. 


•  Some  club  members  served  as  hosts  and 
hostesses  during  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Tourism  that  was  held  in  New  Bern  in  March. 

•  They  saw  clothing  worn  by  the  servants  and 
residents  of  Tryon  Palace  in  an  informative 
program  by  a  costume  designer  from  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  and  Gardens. 

•  They  took  an  imaginary  train  ride  to  Morehead 
City  on  the  "Blue  Streak"  with  two  members  of  a 
group  compiling  an  oral  history  of  New  Bern. 

WHY?  Club  members  took  real  trips  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  New  Bern,  too.  The  club 
traveled  to  Kinston  to  visit  the  Caswell-A/euse 
Memorial,  and  they  visited  Moore's  Creek  National 
Battlefield  and  Fort  Fisher  State  Historic  Site 
during  a  trip  to  Wilmington. 

WHY?  Club  members  gain  an  education  that 
not  only  enhances  their  historical  knowledge  but 
gives  them  tools  to  use  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Congratulations  and  keep  up  the  great  work, 
WHY?  Club. 


Start  Planning  Now 

Awards  Day  1995  looms  on  the  horizon 


It  is  not  too  early  to  start  planning  for  the 
THJHA's  annual  convention,  Awards  Day. 
Awards  Day  1995  is  scheduled  for  May  25 
and  26,  1995,  at  Peace  College  in  Raleigh. 

Start  your  preparations  right  now.  Consider 
fund-raising  activities  like  bake  sales,  book  sales, 
car  washes,  and  any  other  way  to  raise  money 
for  your  trip.  Ask  your  advisers  to  consult  their 
"Advisers'  Manual."  Get  a  list  of  contests  and 
decide  which  ones  you  want  to  participate  in. 
Then  decide  what  type  of  project  you  wish  to 
create.  Decide  whether  your  project  will  be  an 
individual  or  group  effort. 

And  make  sure  you  follow  the  rules  and 
guidelines  for  each  contest.  These  rules  are  in 
the  "Advisers'  Manual."  "At  Awards  Day  1994  we 
had  one  particular  art  project  entered  in  the  art 
contest.  It  was  an  excellent  project.  It  had  all  the 
elements  of  a  first-place  winner  except  for  one 
thing — it  was  too  big." 

According  to  Doris  McLean  Bates,  former 
program  coordinator  of  the  THJHA,  "It  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  fit  in  a  display  case  in  the  junior 
historian  gallery.  The  judges  felt  bad  for  the 
student,  but  the  rules  concerning  the  size  of  art 
projects  are  there  for  a  reason.  They  need  to  be 
adhered  to." 

Mrs.  Bates  also  stressed  that  original  projects 
will  grab  the  judges'  attention.  "I  didn't  judge  any 
projects,  but  I  remember  the  art  project, 
Fayetteville  Regional  Airport.  I  remember  the  one 
on  sea  turtles.  I  know  that  if  I  remember  those 
after  I  pass  by,  the  judges  certainly  remember 

them  as  they 
evaluate 
them." 

Mrs.  Bates 
continued, 
"The  students 
who  attended 
last  year's 
convention 
were  so  well- 
behaved. 


Crossroads 


North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

Larry  Misenheimer,  Acting  Administrator 

Education  and  Interpretation  Branch 

Janice  C.  Williams,  Head 
John  Lee  Bumgarner,  Managing  Editor 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

Doris  McLean  Bates,  Program  Coordinator 
Crossroads  Staff 
Stephen  P.  Evans,  Editor/Designer 
Doris  McLean  Bates,  Terry  Askew,  Frank  Glover, 
Beverly  Gower,  and  Adam  Newton, 
Reporters/Researchers 
Eric  N.  Blevins  and  D.  Kent  Thompson, 

Photographers 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
Advisory  Board 
Doris  McLean  Bates,  Elliott  Crews, 
Stephen  P.  Evans,  Janice  Gibson,  Vince  Greene, 
Cille  Griffith,  Charles  Harper,  Valerie  J.  Howell, 
Lynn  Lye,  Patricia  Phillips,  Lea  Walker  Marshall, 
Janice  C.  Williams 


Crossroads  newsletter  is  published  once  during  the 
school  year  by  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  109 
East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27601-2807.  Copies 
are  provided  free  to  association  members  along  with 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine.  Individual 
and  library  subscriptions  for  the  newsletter  and 
magazine  may  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $4  per 
year.  The  Museum  of  History  is  a  section  within  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  State  of  North  Carolina. 


Nine  thousand  copies  of  this  public  document 

were  printed  at  a  cost  of  $3,465.00,  or  $.39  per  copy. 


The  reception  we  had  at  the  museum  started 
twenty  minutes  late,  but  the  junior  historians  were 
very  patient  and  accommodating.  I  know  the  1995 
group  will  behave  the  exact  same  way.  After  all, 
they're  junior  historians,  aren't  they?" 


More  detailed  information  on  Awards  Day  1995 
will  be  mailed  to  clubs  in  January.  Most  contests 
do  not  require  entry  forms,  but  the  literary,  media, 
and  art  contests  and  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Essay  Contest  do.  Entry  forms  for  the  literary, 
media,  and  art  contests  are  due  April  3,  1995. 
Entry  forms  for  the  THJH  Essay  Contest  are  due 
along  with  essay  entries  on  April  10.  Important 
due  dates  for  Awards  Day  1995: 

•  March  20:  historic  architecture  photographs 

•  March  31 :  Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year 
nominations  and  Chapter  of  the  Year 
nominations 

•  April  3:  entry  forms  for  literary,  media,  and 
art  projects 

•  April  10:  literary  projects  and  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Essay  entries  with  entry  forms 

•  May  1 :  Youth  Preservation  Award  entries 
and  media  projects 

•  May  2:  Artifact  Search  Contest  entries 

•  May  25:  art  projects 


Thanks,  Sponsors! 

Good  sponsors 
stand  behind  every 
good  organization 

Without  the  support  of  sponsors,  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association  (THJHA)  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  a  successful  convention  each 
year.  These  sponsors  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Awards  Day  convention.  We  at  the  THJHA 
appreciate  your  support  and  extend  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  all  of  you. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association.  This  group 
sponsored  the  literary,  media,  and  art  contest 
awards  for  the  thirty-second  year.  This 
organization  also  sponsored  the  regular 
Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  for  the 
seventeenth  year  and  the  elementary  Christopher 
Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  for  the  fourth  year. 

In  addition,  the  THJHA  extends  thanks  to 

•  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation 
Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
which  underwrote  the  North  Carolina  Historic 
Architecture  Photography  Contest  for  the  fifteenth 
year, 

•  the  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Foundation, 

which  sponsored  the  African  American  History 
Award  for  the  fifth  year, 

•  Preservation/North  Carolina,  Inc.,  which 
supported  the  Youth  Preservation  Award  for  the 
seventeenth  year, 

•  the  Raleigh  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  underwrote  the  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest  for  the  third  year. 

And  a  deep  and  sincere  thank  you  goes  to  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates 

for  sponsoring  the  Artifact  Search  Contest  for  the 
seventeenth  year  and  for  again  underwriting  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Awards  Day 
convention's  meals,  lodging,  and  many 
other  expenses. 


Quiz  Masters 

Students  pull  against 
masters  in  quizzical 
tugs  of  war 


The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  sponsored  a  quizzical  tug-of-war  for 
598  elementary-  and  regular-grade  students  in 
1 994.  Students  were  ready  to  pull  for  their  side  in 
the  Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quizzes. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  line  was  the  elementary 
quiz  master  and  the  regular  quiz  master. 

The  elementary  quiz  master  challenged 
competitors  in  grades  four  through  six.  A  total  of 
297  students  played  a  tug-of-war  with  the 
elementary  quiz  master.  The  student  competitors 
were  members  of  ten  junior  historian  clubs. 

Out  of  the  field  of  competitors,  three  students 
pulled  the  elementary  quiz  master  across  the  line. 
They  were  Mandy  Smith  (Oakboro  Junior  History 
Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro, 
Janice  Cole  Gibson,  adviser),  who  won  first  place 
and  a  $50.00  cash  award;  Anna  Lea  (Tar  Heel 
Pathfinders,  Englewood  Elementary  School, 
Rocky  Mount,  Susan  Lamar,  adviser),  winner  of 
second  place  and  a  $37.50  cash  award;  and  Amy 
Griffin  (Pollocksville  Time  Travelers,  Pollocksville 
Elementary  School,  Pollocksville,  Nancy  Stroud, 
adviser),  who  captured  third  place  and  a  $25.00 
cash  award. 


Elementary  quiz  winners  (in  left  photo)  wens  Mandy  5mith  (left),  Anna  Lea 
(middle),  and  Amy  Griffin  (right).  Winners  of  the  regular  quiz  (in  right 
photo)  were  Katie  Fdmet  (left),  Alex  Mann  (middle),  and  Jonathan  Owen 
(notinphoto).  Both  sets  of 'winners  receded certificates  and  prizes -from 
Bill  Price,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  DMSion  ofArchwes  and  History. 

The  regular  quiz  master  faced  301  students 
from  fourteen  clubs  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve.  These  students  wrapped  their  knowledge 
around  the  rope  and  began  their  tug-of-war. 

Three  top  competitors  used  their  knowledge  of 
North  Carolina  people,  places,  and  events  to  pull 
the  regular  quiz  master  across  the  line.  They 
were  Katie  Felmet  (Harnett  Central  Middle  School 
Junior  Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus, 
advisers),  winner  of  first  place  and  $50.00;  Alex 
Mann  (Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S. 
Jones  Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee, 
adviser),  who  won  second  place  and  $37.50;  and 
Jonathan  Owen  (Parkwood  History  Cubs, 
Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe,  Nancy  Mills, 
adviser),  winner  of  third  place  and  a  $25.00  cash 
award. 
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The  cream  always  rises  to  the  top: 
literary,  media,  and  art  contest  results 


At  Awards  Day  1994,  junior  historians  from 
twenty-two  clubs  entered  sixty  projects  into  the 
literary,  media,  and  art  competitions.  Throughout 
the  year,  as  they  developed  their  projects, 
students  gained  valuable  research  skills.  They 
increased  their  knowledge  of  history  in  their  state, 
community,  city,  and  county.  In  creating  projects 
with  classmates,  students  learned  the  value  of 
teamwork.  Through  creating  projects  on  their 
own,  they  learned  to  be  independent. 

Students  entered  their  finished  projects  at  the 
elementary,  regular,  or  special  achievement 
levels.  The  special  achievement  category  marks 
the  pinnacle  of  competition.  Groups  who  compete 
in  that  category  have  won  at  least  two  first-place 
awards  and  an  honorable  mention  in  past 
contests. 

Winners  in  the  1994  literary,  media,  and  art 
contests  are  listed  below  by  category. 


LITERARY  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  "Bloomsbury  Park,"  Perry  Cooper, 
Tar  Heel  Roots,  Aldert  Root  Elementary 
School,  Raleigh,  Jackie  Bynum,  Marie  Bahl, 
Bonnie  Burken,  and  Mary  Davis,  advisers. 

Honorable  mention:  "The  Snake  Eye  Window," 
Melissa  Robbins,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?)  Club,  Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  "The  History  of  the  Hardison  Farm," 
Daniel  Forbes,  Washington-Pamlico  History 
Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School,  Washington, 
Debra  Hardee,  adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  "North  Carolina  Style:  A  Study  of 
Period  Dress  of  Eighteenth-Century  Eastern 
North  Carolina,"  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?)  Club. 

Honorable  mention:  "Getting  to  Know  Rocky 
Mount,"  Tar  Heel  Pathfinders,  Englewood 
Elementary  School,  Rocky  Mount,  Susan 
Lamar,  adviser. 

Special  achievement/group 

First  place:  "Voices  of  the  Past,"  Couratucke, 
Currituck  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara 
Snowden,  adviser. 

MEDIA  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/individual 

Honorable  mention  (two-way  tie):  "Attmore-Oliver 
House  Memories,"  Keri  Piner,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?)  Club. 

"Interview  with  Ridgeway  Frank,"  Christopher 
Ridgeway  Frank,  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Yadkinville  Elementary  School, 
Yadkinville,  Andrew  Mackie,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  "Lake  Waccamaw,"  Elliot  Koonce, 
Waccamaw  Historians,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville,  Alice  Williams,  adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  "Mordecai  Memories,"  Tar  Heel 
Roots. 

Honorable  mention:  "The  Tour  of  the 

Courthouse,"  Parkwood  History  Cubs, 

Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe, 

Nancy  Mills,  adviser. 
Regular  contest/group 
First  place:  "World  War  II  on  the  Home 

Front,"  Harnett  Central  Middle  School 

Junior  Historians,  Harnett  Central 

Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott  Crews 

and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 


projects  included 
(clockwise  from  top) 
The  Gd  Bason  School, 
The  Story  of  Edward 
Richardson  and  the 
Srxteen  Tories 
(Parkwood  History 
Cubs),  Fayetteville 
Regional  Airport;  From 
Balloons  to  Boeing  Jets, 
Historic  Bath,  The 
Harper  House,  and  The 
Battle  of  Fort  Macon. 


ART  CONTEST 

Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  The  Battle  of  Fort  Macon,  Ryan 
Holsopple,  Pollocksville  Time  Travelers, 
Pollocksville  Elementary  School,  Pollocksville, 
Nancy  Stroud,  adviser. 

Honorable  mention:  The  Turtle  Tradition  on 
Ocean  Isle  Beach,  Hillary  Hawks,  Academy 
Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville, 
Elizabeth  Britt,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  Fayetteville  Regional  Airport:  From 
Balloons  to  Boeing  Jets,  Joel  Garrett, 
Fayetteville  Academy  Chapter,  Fayetteville 
Academy,  Fayetteville,  Lulie  Harry,  adviser. 

Honorable  mention:  Lovenest  Disturbed  by 
Confederate  Calvary  Charge,  Davis  Hankins, 
Hillcrest  Historians,  Hillcrest  Junior  High 
School,  Fayetteville,  Robert  Blanton,  adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  Miniature  of  1845  Hinshaw  Cabin, 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians. 

Honorable  mention:  The  Battle  of  Fort  Fisher, 
WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?)  Club. 

Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  The  Harper  House,  Harnett  Central 
Middle  School  Junior  Historians. 

Honorable  mention  (two-way  tie):  Miniature 
of  1825  Kelly  Tavern,  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians. 

Historic  Bath,  Rebels  of  Beaufort,  Belhaven  Junior 
High  School,  Belhaven,  Angela  Davis  and 
Peggy  Bunn,  advisers. 

Special  achievement/group 

First  place:  The  Old  Bason  School,  Wentworth 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth 
Elementary  School,  Wentworth,  Ward  Triche, 
adviser. 


Awards  Day  Workshops 

The  way  we  were:  Victi 
Women's  History 


Vorkshops  at  Awards  Day  1 994  centered 
around  the  themes  of  the  fall  1993  and 
the  spring  1994  issues  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian.  The  fall  issue,  Victorian  Life,  focused 
on  life  in  North  Carolina  during  the  Victorian 
period,  1837  to  1901.  The  spring  issue  presented 
the  history  of  women  in  the  state  from  Native 
American  life  in  the  1600s  to  equal  rights  debates 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 


tudents  who  took  part  in  Louise  Benner's 
workshop,  "Bustles  and  Bows:  Clothing  of  the 
Victorian  Era,"  saw  slides  of  popular  fashions, 
modeled  reproductions  of  women's  clothes,  and 
discovered  the  origins  of  two  common  terms: 
"loose  woman"  and  "straitlaced." 

In  the  first  part  of  her  workshop,  Ms.  Benner, 
curatorial  specialist  at  the  Museum  of  History, 
showed  slides  of  fashions  for  men,  women,  and 
children  that  were  popular  abroad  and  in  the 
United  States  but  emphasized  those  that  were 
most  frequently  found  in  North  Carolina. 

After  her  slide  show,  Ms.  Benner  selected  two 
girls  to  model  outfits  of  Victorian  clothing,  from 
undergarments  to  hats.  Sara  Beth  Smith  (pictured 
here),  a  member  of  the  Washington-Pamlico 
History  Club,  was  chosen  in  one  session.  She 
wore  a  gown  similar  to  ones  worn  in  the  1860s. 

While  dressing  these  students,  the  class  was 
told  that  a  loose  woman  was  a  woman  who  did 
not  pull  her  corset  strings  tight  enough  to  please 

popular  opinion.  A 
straitlaced  woman 
on  the  other  hand 
was  a  woman  who 
went  to  great 
trouble  to  ensure 
that  her  corset 
was  tight  and  her 
behavior  strict. 

The  audience 
seemed  captivated 
by  the  corset  on 
one  model.  "Is  it 
true  that  they  were 
pulled  so  tight  that 
women  fainted?" 
was  one  of  the 
common  wonders. 
Ms.  Benner 
informed  the 
students,  "It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  tightness 
to  affect  women's  health.  Imagine  wearing  one 
day  after  day,  year  after  year — it  had  to  affect 
them." 
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As  junior  historians  entered  the  "Manners  or  Mistakes 
workshop,  they  were  asked  to  choose  a  colored  sticke 
Their  choices  were  blue  or  two  shades  of  green. 

Later,  Carol  Chamberlain,  adult  and  special  program 
coordinator  at  the  Museum  of  History,  told  students  to  divic 
into  social  classes.  Just  as  people  are  born  into  a  class  wi 
a  choice,  junior  historians  were  grouped  into  a  class  basec 
the  random  color  of  their  sticker,  no  choices  and  no  trading 
Those  with  blue  stickers  had  "lucked"  their  way  into  the 
upper  class.  Those  who  had  selected  one  shade  of  green 
poor,  with  "no  money,  no  land,  and  no  prospects."  Student 
who  held  the  other  shade  of  green  were  in  a  middle  class- 
distinction  that  was  just  beginning  to  develop  during  the 
Victorian  era. 

Many  individuals  in  the  new  middle  class  were  ambitiou 
wanted  to  enter  upper  class  society.  But  when  they  tried,  t 
found  they  lacked  the  manners  that  would  allow  them  to  er 
and  fit  in  easily.  Printed  etiquette  books  became  very  popi 
during  the  Victorian  era  and  allowed  those  in  the  middle  ch 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  rules  governing  high  society. 

Manners  at  the  dining  table  were  a  surefire  test  for  dete 
in  the  upper  social  class.  "A  clever  hostess  could  test  the  (fal 

Rules  of  etiquette  even  applied  to  making  "calls,"  or  visi 
calling  cards  and  mandated  times  of  day  that  certain  types  « 
intimate  friends  could  call  in  the  morning  hours.  "At  a  time  en 
home,  these  social  visits  were  regarded  as  an  important  df  toi 
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cemetery  tour,  a  fashion  show,  and 
Shops  on  one-hundred-year-old  manners, 
ms,  and  education  methods  revealed  how 
i  Carolinians  lived  during  the  Victorian  age. 
while,  another  workshop  revealed  how  a 
hundred-year-old  woman  has  helped  teach 
t  life  in  the  Piedmont  Region  of  that  time, 
e  workshop  descriptions  review  just  a  few 
discoveries  made  in  May. 


I  they  first  entered  Oakwood  Cemetery  for  the 
Irour  of  Oakwood  Cemetery"  workshop,  some 
■  historians  joked  nervously  about  horror 
■'S.  But  they  soon  felt  more  comfortable  and 
fcsd  closely  to  their  tour  leader,  Donna  Kelly, 
i:hivist  II  for  the  North  Carolina  Archives  and 
fr'ds  Section  and  state  coordinator  for  the  North 
na  Cemetery  Survey. 

i.  Kelly  explained  that  in  the  early  Victorian 
i,  people  began  designing  garden  cemeteries 
oked  like  parks.  Complete  with  ponds,  trees, 
enches,  these  cemeteries  were  meant  to  be 
sful  places  where  people  would  want  to  visit, 
ood  Cemetery  in  Raleigh,  with  its  large  fields 
ill  oak  trees,  is  a  good  example  of  a  garden 
Itery. 

I .  Kelly  described  what  some  of  the  carvings 
ictorian-era  tombstones  mean.  A  thistle,  for 
Ice,  may  mean  that  the  dead  person  was  from 
Id.  A  sword  shows  that  the  person  served  in 
lilitary.  This  engraving  of  a  train  locomotive 
hents  the  occupation  of  the  man  buried  here, 
her  carvings  can  be  clues  to  what  people  felt 
iieved.  A  stone  pillow  reflects  the  belief  that 
i  is  like  sleep  and  that  the  dead  will  wake  again 
Ji.ven.  "What  does  a  dove  mean?"  asked  one 
lit.  Ms.  Kelly  answered  that  a  dove  can  mean 
[  and  can  represent  a  soul  flying  to  heaven, 
bmbstone  was  carved  to  look  like  a  tree  to 
blize  life,  but  its  limbs  were  sawed  off  to 
;ent  a  life  that  was  cut  short, 
the  end  of  the  tour,  junior  historians  rested, 
ed,  or  chased  each  other  in  a  field.  They 
:omfortable  visiting  the  cemetery — just  what 
ood  Cemetery's  creators  intended. 


ing  whether  or  not  someone  belonged 
bl  knowledge  of  her  guests." 
[Etiquette  of  the  day  directed  callers  to  use 
fcalls  could  be  made.  For  example,  only 
In  women  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
putine." 


Just  like  classroom  teachers  today,  teachers  a  hundred  years  ago  had  their  regular  duties:  teaching, 
counseling,  encouraging,  chopping  wood,  stoking  fires,  fetching  water,  cleaning  lamp  chimneys — well, 

maybe  not  just  like  today. 

Ginger  Gatlin,  historic  interpreter  II  at  Aycock  Birthplace 
State  Historic  Site  in  Fremont,  discussed  duties  and 
expectations  of  teachers  during  the  late  1800s  in  her 
program,  "An  1890s  One-Room  Schoolhouse." 

Why  did  she  bring  slate  boards  like  the  one  in  this 
photograph?  Ms.  Gatlin  explained  that  instead  of  writing  on 
tablets  and  notebooks,  schoolchildren  of  the  1890s  used  slate 
boards  to  practice  writing.  And  at  the  time,  writing  was  a  very 
serious  subject. 

She  also  revealed  a  list  of  uncomfortable  punishments. 
Students  who  did  not  finish  lessons  correctly  or  on  time  were 
sentenced  to  sit  on  a  dunce  stool.  Boys  and  girls  who  played 
together  risked  getting  four  lashes  with  a  hickory  switch.  Telling 
lies  earned  seven,  swearing  at  school,  eight,  and  playing  cards 
at  school,  ten. 

At  the  time,  school  lasted  only  about  four  months  since 
children  of  all  ages  were  needed  to  work  on  their  family  farms.  From  sunup  to  sundown  during  North  Carolina's 
long  crop-growing  season,  everyone  had  a  chore. 

If  you  were  in  this  workshop,  you  may  also  have  taken  part  in  a  spelling  bee  of  1890-era  words  such  as  vale 
(a  valley),  knell  (the  ringing  of  a  bell,  especially  a  funeral  bell),  germ  (to  spring  forth,  like  a  sprouting  seed),  and 
others  selected  from  McGuffey  Readers  of  the  time. 


^^^^^^^^ 


magine  you  are  given  a  puzzle  that  will  provide 
you  with  a  new  look  into  the  past.  Your  puzzle 
has  no  box  top  to  show  you  how  to  put  it  together. 
Perhaps  even  worse,  more  than  10,000  of  the 
pieces  are  nearly  identical  in  appearance.  In  fact, 
the  puzzle  has  a  grand  total  of  44,236  different 
pieces. 

In  the  workshop  "Creating  an  Image  of  the 
Sauratown  Woman,"  Vicki  Berger,  curator  of 
costumes  and  textiles  at  the  Museum  of  History, 
and  Bill  Oliver,  archaeologist  II  in  the  Archaeology 
and  Historic  Preservation  Section,  discussed  how 
a  team  of  archaeologists,  anthropologists, 
researchers,  photographers,  and  artists  worked 
together  to  reconstruct  the  Sauratown  woman,  a 
Native  American  figure  on  exhibit  in  North  Carolina 
Women  Making  History  at  the  museum. 

She  is  not  a  clothing  store  mannequin.  She  is 
what  is  technically  called  a  "forensic  reconstruction" 
because  her  re-creation  was  assisted  by  forensics 
experts  who  used  charts  and  tables  to  define 
muscle,  cartilage,  and  tissue  thicknesses  and  mold 
an  accurate  and  detailed  imitation  of  body  features. 

Skeletal  remains  from  the  woman's  grave  site  in 
Stokes  County  revealed  that  she  was  roughly  five 
feet  two  inches  tall,  weighed  about  120  pounds,  and 
was  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  old 
when  she  died.  Experts  also  determined  that 
burials  at  the  site  took  place  between  1 630 
and  1665. 

Artifacts,  or  man-made  objects,  in  the  grave 
included  glass  beads,  brass  bells,  and  shell 
ornaments. 

Dr.  Oliver  and  Dr.  Berger  made  two  things 
obvious:  this  job  was  not  easy,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  done  without  a  team  of  knowledgeable 
experts  in  different  fields. 


^  A  rmed"  with  a 

number  of 
weapons,  Keith 
Strawn,  curator  of 
technology, 
numismatics,  and 
syngraphics  at  the 
Museum  of  History, 
answered  questions 
in  his  workshop, 
"Firearms  Technology 
of  the  American  Civil 
War."  Mr.  Strawn 
concentrated  on 
firearm  development 
during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  start  of  America's  Civil  War  in  1861,  a 
decade  that  finally  saw  slow  advances  away  from 
muzzle-loading  weapons  like  muskets. 

Muskets  were  short-range  weapons  with  long, 
smoothbore  barrels  that  had  to  be  loaded  from  the 
discharging  end  of  the  muzzle,  or  barrel.  A  powder 
charge  and  a  separate  lead  ball  were  needed  for 
each  shot. 

Beginning  to  take  their  place  were  rifle-bore  guns 
that  used  "fixed  ammunition"  that  combined  powder, 
bullet,  and  ignition  device  into  one  cartridge.  These 
cartridges  were  placed  directly  into  the  rifle's  breech 
at  the  back  of  the  barrel.  This  technology  continues 
to  be  used  today. 

After  stressing  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  each  type  of  weapon,  he  also  explained  to  junior 
historians  the  reason  so  many  casualties  occurred 
in  the  Civil  War.  "The  military  mind  was  still  fighting 
the  last  war,  while  technology  allowed  advanced 
weaponry." 

In  other  words,  while  many  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War  were  fighting  with  the  beginning  of  rifle 
technology,  they  continued  to  face  off  in  lines  and 
march  toward  each  other  in  battle  as  if  they  were 
still  fighting  with  swords  and  muskets.  "A  soldier 
could  now  shoot  accurately  up  to  five  hundred  yards 
away.  But  his  leader  was  still  lining  him  up  only  two 
hundred  yards  away  from  his  enemy." 


Junior  histcmns  from  across  the  state  helped  Governor  James  3.  Huntjr, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources  Secretary  Betty  Ray  McCain,  and  members  of  Chuck 
Da\is's  African  American  Dance  Ensemble  open  the  new  museum  building  in  April 1994. 


Opening  the  New  Museum  of  History 

What  items,  events,  and  activities 
do  you  expect  to  see? 


What  would  tell  the  story  of  your  family,  past  and 
present,  and  your  area  of  the  state?  Last  spring, 
junior  historians  from  across  the  state  answered 
that  question  to  try  to  win  a  trip  to  Raleigh. 

Why  would  they  want  to  win  a  trip  to  Raleigh? 
For  the  once-in-a-lifetime  chance  to  ride  in  the 
Parade  of  Transportation  that  kicked  off  the 
museum's  grand  opening  festival  on  April  23,  1994. 

Judges  chose  one  winning  essay  from  each  of 
North  Carolina's  twelve  United  States 
congressional  districts.  In  the  essays,  students 
stated  what  they  hoped  to  see  in  exhibits  when 
they  entered  the  museum  for  the  first  time. 

"There  should  be  a  farming  exhibit,"  wrote  Ryan 
Holsopple,  a  member  of  the  Pollocksville  Time 
Travelers  THJHA  club  in  the  first  district.  "The 
exhibit  needs  to  show  the  struggles  of  trying  to 
make  a  living  off  the  land,  but  at  the  same  time 
show  the  love  a  farmer  has  [for]  his  way  of  life. 
The  exhibit  should  also  show  the  plight  of  the 
tenant  farmer.  For  they  are  a  large  part  of  [our] 
farming  heritage."  The  fourth-grader  concluded, 
"North  Carolina  is  so  rich  in  heritage,  that  the 
museum  will  never  run  out  of  things  to  put  in  it." 


Eighth-grader  Kelly  Fish,  a  member  of  the 
Harnett  Central  Middle  School  Junior  Historians  in 
the  second  district,  began,  "Everyone  and  anyone 
has  a  history!  It  may  not  be  big  and  famous,  but 
instead  may  be  unique  and  'down-home.' . . ." 

The  winning  essay  from  the  sixth  district  was 
composed  by  eighth-grader  George  Ivie  Ragsdale, 
a  member  of  the  Eagle  Express  Junior  Historians. 
He  hoped  the  museum  would  tell  the  stories  of 
families.  "Not  only  what  [they  have]  done,  but  what 
they  .  .  .  have  believed  in.  Their  values  and 
principles  .  .  .  and  their  efforts  to  improve  our 
state.  .  .  .  What  they  did  with  spare  time;  what  they 
ate;  and  what  they  talked  about.  For  too  many 
people,  history  is  dull  and  boring — just  facts,  no 
mention  of  what  life  meant  in  the  past.  This  exhibit 
should  not  be  that  way,  it  should  give  visitors  the 
chance  to  understand  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
our  state  history." 

"I  would  like  to  see  how  [people]  of  the  early 
times  and  today  helped  North  Carolina,"  wrote 
Reginald  Lindsay.  But,  he  wonders,  "Could  you 
make  these  things  come  alive?  Could  you  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  was  there?"  The  eighth-grader,  a 


member  of  CATs:  Carmel's  Adventurous  Tarheels 
club  in  the  ninth  district,  also  feels,  "There  should 
be  a  room  of  early  materials  that  people  can 
touch.  ...  A  room  just  to  touch  things  would 
bring  a  lot  of  business  to  the  museum  and  joy  to 
many  hearts." 

Dozens  of  ideas  came  out  of  these  essays.  It 
may  be  a  good  thing  the  museum  is  brand  new  so 
it  has  time  to  use  some  of  them. 


The  tweb/e  essay  contest  wAnners  rode  in  this  1940 Thomas  school  bus 
during  the  Parade  of  Transportation  that  preceded  the  building  opening. 


THJH  Essay  Contest 

Get  your  essay  published  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 


"They  say  the  number  13  is  unlucky.  For  Angier 
High  School,  that  statement  held  true."  With  this 
ominous  note,  Chris  Stanley  of  the  Harnett 
Central  Middle  School  Junior  Historians  (Harnett 
Central  Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and 
Sharon  Waicus,  advisers)  began  his  prize-winning 
entry  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest. 

To  enter  this  year's  contest,  students  could 
write  about  how  people  entertained  themselves  in 
the  past  or  about  an  important  sports  moment  in 
the  history  of  their  town  or  county.  Chris  wrote 
about  a  record-breaking  basketball  game 
between  Angier  and  Boone  Trail  High  Schools. 
His  essay  will  be  published  in  this  fall's  Sports, 
Recreation,  and  Leisure  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Chris  researched  his  essay  topic  by  reading 
newspaper  articles  and  interviewing  several 


players.  He  said  he  first  learned  of  the  game 
through  his  father  who  was  on  the  Angier  team 
but  who  did  not  play  in  that  game. 

The  1964  county  championship  game  ended 
after  thirteen  overtimes,  the  most  overtimes  for 
a  high  school  basketball  game  in  United  States 
history.  It  brought  fame  to  the  high  schools  and 


Chris  Stanley  (right) 
interviewed  players  from 
a1964recorcHength 
basketball  game  to  get 
some  of  his  information  for 
the  winnirigTarHed  Junior 
Historian  essay.  Jim 
Sumner  (left)  presents 
his  award 
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their  towns  and  is  still  talked  about  in  Harnett 
County. 

Congratulations  to  Chris,  and  many  thanks  to 
the  junior  historians  from  Oakboro  Junior  History 
Club  (Oakboro  Elementary  School),  Twin  County 
Historians  (Englewood  Elementary  School), 
Roanoke  Ramblers  (Jamesville  Elementary 
School),  and  others  from  the  Harnett  Central 
club  who  entered  the  contest. 

Plan  to  enter  the  contest  and  get  your  essay 
published  in  1995's  African  American  issue. 
Awards  Day  mailings  in  January  will  contain  the 
complete  essay  question  and  contest  details. 


Upcoming  THJH  Issues 

Recreation  and  migration  are  topics  for  this  school  year 
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Playing  games  with  decks  of  cards  was 
a  popular  pastime  for  North  Carolina 
cdoniste.  Hand-painted  cards  such 
as  these  were  imported  from  England 
and  sold  in  towns  throughout 
North  Carolina. 


Have  you  ever  wondered 
what  games  children 
played  in  the  1700s? 
Have  you  ever  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  female 
athletes?  Have  you  ever 
asked  why  anyone 
studies  sports  at  all? 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  will  try  to 
answer  these  questions  in  this  fall's  Sports, 
Recreation,  and  Leisure  issue.  Conceptual  editor 
Jim  Sumner,  curator  of  sports,  recreation,  and 
leisure  at  the  Museum  of  History,  says  that  one 
reason  people  study  sports  is  to  learn  about 
society. 

"Sports  are  a  reflection  of  society.  They 
provide  another  way  to  look  at  how  society  is 
organized  and  what  its  values  are."  By  studying 
female  athletes,  for  example,  you  can  learn  about 
the  roles  that  society  considers  "proper"  for  women 
and  how  these  beliefs  affect  female  athletes. 

Mr.  Sumner  says  he  also  wants  readers  of 
this  issue  to  learn  that  sports  are  not  a  recent 
development.  "People  have  always  wanted  to 


play  games,"  he  says. 

Articles  in  this  issue  will  tie  in  with  the  museum's 
North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  exhibit: 

•  colonial  games,  by  Emily  Grant; 

•  sports  in  slave  communities,  by  David  Wiggins; 

•  recreation  on  wheels,  the  early  use  of  auto- 
mobiles as  a  form  of  recreation,  by  Robert  Ireland; 

•  Estelle  Lawson  Page,  who  played  golf  at  a 
time  when  most  people  thought  a  woman's  place 
was  in  the  home,  by  Angela  Lumpkin; 

•  Eckie  Jordan  and  Eunies  Futch,  who  led  the 
Hane's  Hosiery  basketball  team  to  three 
American  Amateur  Union  national  championships, 
by  Jim  Sumner; 

•  "Unlucky  1 3  for  Angier,"  by  Chris  Stanley  of 
Harnett  Central  Middle  School,  THJH  Essay 
Contest  winner; 

•  development  of  the  state  parks  system,  by 
Margaret  Hassell; 

•  the  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
exhibition,  by  Jim  Sumner. 

The  spring  1995  issue  will  focus  on  the 
settlement  of  North  Carolina  by  Native  Americans, 
African  Americans,  and  European  Americans. 


Jerry  Cashion,  research  supervisor  for  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  will 
serve  as  conceptual  editor  for  the  issue. 

"North  Carolina  is  a  state  of  immigrants,"  says 
Laura  Baum,  guest  editor  for  the  magazine. 
"Native  Americans  were  the  first  immigrants  to 
this  area,  thousands  of  years  ago.  People  today 
continue  to  migrate  to  and  from  this  state.  We 
want  students  to  learn  who  has  settled  here  and 
why  and  how  these  people  have  come  to  or  left 
the  state." 

Articles  will  explore  how  geography, 
transportation,  economics,  and  conflict  influenced 
migration  and  settlement  in  the  state: 

•  Native  American  settlement,  by  Steve  Claggett; 

•  settlement  of  the  Coastal  Plain  Region,  by 
Alan  Watson; 

•  settlement  of  the  Piedmont  Region,  by  Ed  and 
Christopher  Hendricks; 

•  settlement  of  the  Mountain  Region,  by  Ron  Holland; 

•  out-migration  of  people  from  North  Carolina,  by 
Lee  Bumgarner; 

•  contemporary  migration  of  people  into  North 
Carolina,  by  Al  Stuart. 


Photography  Contest 

Junior  historians  photograph  award  winners 


Eleven  junior  historian  clubs  faced  the 
photographic  challenge  of  winning  top  honors  in 
the  annual  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture 
Photography  Contest.  Forty  students  from  these 
eleven  clubs  entered  135  photographs  into 
competition,  vying  for  cash  awards. 

But  was  cash  their  only  incentive  for  entering? 
For  some,  maybe.  But  most  of  these  students 
enjoy  taking  pictures.  They  enjoy  experimenting 
with  creative  angles,  distance,  and  contrast. 
Through  their  enjoyment,  they  fulfill  a  major 
component  of  history:  photographic 
documentation. 

The  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation 
Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History  sponsored  the  annual  contest. 
Research  historian  Michael  Southern  presented 
$20  to  each  first  place  photographer,  $10  to 
second  place,  and  $5  to  third  place,  as  listed 
below. 

Architectural  details 

First  place:  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Bern. 
Keri  Leigh  Piner,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?)  Club,  Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 
Second  place:  Bellair  Plantation  Door  Knocker, 
Craven  County,  Jennafer  Williams,  WHY? 
(What  Happened  Yesterday?)  Club. 
Third  place  (pictured  below):  Whitley  Mill  Dam, 

Stanly  County, 
Cheryl  Curlee, 
Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club, 
Oakboro 
Elementary 
School,  Oakboro, 
Janice  Cole 
Gibson,  adviser. 

Barns/outbuildings 

First  place:  Tobacco  Barn,  Craven  County, 

Amanda  Davis,  WHY?  (What  Happened 

Yesterday?)  Club. 
Second  place:  Whitley  Barn,  Oakboro,  Elizabeth 

Huneycutt,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club. 
Third  place  (pictured 

at  right):  Apple 

House,  Swain 

County,  Elizabeth 

Weeks,  WHY? 

(What  Happened 

Yesterday?)  Club. 

Houses 

First  place  (pictured  below):  James  A.  Ernul 

House,  Craven  County,  Michael  Taylor,  WHY? 

(What  Happened  Yesterday?)  Club. 
Second  place: 

Somerset 

Plantation, 

C res  well, 

Jarad  Congleton, 

Washington- 
Pamlico  History 

Club,  P.  S.  Jones 

Middle  School, 

Washington,  Debra  Hardee,  adviser. 
Third  place:  Smith-Griffin  Homestead,  Stanly 
County,  Mandy  Baucom,  Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club. 


Industrial/commercial  buildings 

First  place:  Prairie  Building,  Raleigh,  Laura 
Eberhardt,  Tar  Heel  Roots,  Aldert  Root 
Elementary  School,  Raleigh,  Bonnie  Burken, 
Marie  Bahl,  Jackie  Bynum,  and  Mary  Davis, 
advisers. 

Second  place  (pictured  below):  Gaskins'  General 

Store,  Craven 

County,  Michael 

Taylor,  WHY? 

(What  Happened 

Yesterday?)  Club 
Third  place  (pictured  I 

in  Contents 

section  on 

page  1 ):  Old  Mill  of  Guilford,  Oak  Ridge, 
Elizabeth  Weeks,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?)  Club. 

Institutional  public  buildings 

First  place:  Elm  Row  at  Davidson  College,  Laura 
Tarman,  Iredell  Blues,  Troutman  Middle 
School,  Troutman,  Steve  Suther,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Norwood  School,  Iredell  County, 
Tiania  Haneline,  Iredell  Blues. 


Third  place  (pictured  below):  Williams  Grove 
School,  Angler,  Melissa  Stancil,  Harnett 
Central  Middle  School  Junior  Historians, 

Harnett  Central 
Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott 
Crews  and 
Sharon  Waicus, 
advisers. 


Artifact  Search 

Artifact  search  uncovers  future 
treasures  for  museum 
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In  1994,  137  students  searched  for  treasures  to 
enter  into  the  annual  Artifact  Search  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Associates.  These  students  were 
members  of  twelve  junior  historian  clubs.  They 
submitted  155  potential  artifacts  forjudging.  Out 
of  the  155,  fifteen  artifacts  were  selected  as  being 
a  significant  part  of  our  state's  history. 

Ten  of  the  winning  artifacts  related  to  World 
War  II,  the  theme  of  the  1994  artifact  search: 

•  Christopher  Ridgeway  Frank,  Yadkinville  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville  Elementary 
School,  Yadkinville,  Andrew  Mackie,  adviser:  a 
"V"  mail  letter  with  birthday  wishes  to  an  eighteen- 
year-old  "little  sister"  written  by  a  soldier  stationed 
in  North  Africa; 

•  Martha  Kosak,  North  Moore  Historians,  North 
Moore  High  School,  Robbins,  Vince  Greene, 
adviser:  two  war  ration  books  and  a  copy  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  dated  August  15,  1945, 
announcing  the  end  of  World  War  II  (pictured 
above,  at  right); 

•  Micsha  Monell,  Sedalia  History  Tigers,  Sedalia 
Elementary  School,  Sedalia,  Becki  B.  Jones, 
adviser:  a  World  War  II  uniform; 

•  Perry  Cooper,  Tar  Heel  Roots,  Aldert  Root 
Elementary  School,  Raleigh,  Bonnie  Burken, 
Marie  Bahl,  Jackie  Bynum,  and  Mary  Davis, 
advisers:  a  patchwork  memory  quilt  made  for  an 
overseas  family  member; 

•  Christopher  Ridgeway  Frank,  Yadkinville  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians:  World  War  II  medals; 

•  Anna  Hartzog,  Tar  Heel  Roots:  a  United 
States  Defense  Savings  Bond  book; 

•  Nicholas  C.  Davis,  Tar  Heel  Roots:  canvas 
leggings  from  a  fatigue  uniform; 

•  Phillip  King,  North  Moore  Historians:  two 
Western  Union  telegrams  that  announced  the 
wounding,  then  death  of  a  soldier  from  Carthage; 

•  Paul  Michael  Stanifer,  North  Moore  Historians: 
World  War  II  ration  books; 


•  Clayton  R.  Kirk,  Eagle  Express,  C.  C.  Erwin 
Middle  School,  Salisbury,  Terry  Holt,  adviser:  a 
cigarette  case  made  from  the  propeller  of  a  B-24 
bomber. 


Five  students  submitted  winning  artifacts  that 
did  not  relate  to  World  War  II: 

•  Maegen  Richard,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?)  Club,  Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser:  a  95-year-old 
grade  report  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill; 

•  Amy  Poe,  North  Moore  Historians:  a  Civil  War 
Confederate  wooden  canteen; 

•  Jade  Mayberry,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 
Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro,  Janice 
Cole  Gibson,  adviser:  a  1932  four-door  Buick; 

•  Ben  C.  Nelson,  North  Moore  Historians:  a 
sandbag  signed  by  members  of  the  49th  Signal 
Regiment  that  served  in  Vietnam; 

•  Mandy  Baucom,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club: 
a  muzzle-loading  percussion  long  rifle. 

Complimentary  copies  of  The  Textile  Industry 
in  North  Carolina,  by  Brent  D.  Glass,  were  given 
to  the  twelve  clubs  that  participated  in  the  contest. 
Certificates  and  T-shirts  were  presented  by  Vicki 
Berger,  curator  of  costumes  and  textiles  at  the 
Museum  of  History. 
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Special  Awards 

A  "revolutionary"  ending,  "relative" 
discoveries,  and  a  three-time  winner 


American  Revolution  Essay  Contest 
What  would  it  mean  to  you  to  be  a  British  citizen 
rather  than  an  American?  What  might  have 
happened  if  the  British  had  defeated  the  colonists 
in  the  American  Revolution?  These  are  questions 
that  Steven  Ritter  (North  Moore  Historians,  North 
Moore  High  School,  Robbins,  Vince  Greene, 
adviser)  explored  in  his  winning  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest  entry. 

"The  year  of  1 776  started  well  for  the  rebelling 
colonies.  They  had  declared  their  independence 
and  even  won  a  few  of  the  early  battles."  Then, 
Steven  imagined  a  different  outcome  to  the  war. 
"The  year  ended  disastrously  at  Valley  Forge. . .  . 
soldiers  were  dying  from  hunger,  freezing  temp- 
eratures, and  disease  or  deserting  for  home.  . . . 
General  Cornwallis  [was  sent]  into  Valley  Forge 
in  spite  of  the  cold  to  crush  the  rebel  army  . .  . 
General  Washington  was  killed.  . .  ." 

Even  if  the  colonists  had  not  won  the  war, 
Steven  suggested  that  North  Carolina  may  have 
won  in  other  ways.  "North  Carolina  was  one  of 
the  states  which  recovered  quickly  because  of  its 
large  loyalist  population.  It  remained  under 
martial  law  for  only  two  years  and  prospered 
because  of  its  production  of  naval  stores.  . . . 
North  Carolina  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
governing  a  large  section  of  land  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains. . . ." 

Steven's  winning  prize  and  certificate  were 

presented  by 
Robert  Hendry 
of  the  Raleigh 
Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the 
American 
Revolution. 

An  honorable 
mention  was  also 
awarded  this 
year.  Marjorie  Bushong  (Harnett  Central  Middle 
School  Junior  Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle 
School,  Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus, 
advisers)  entered  "A  Diary  of  a  Girl  in  the 
Revolutionary  War."  She  wrote  two  entries 
under  the  pen  name  Beth. 

Congratulations  to  both  winners. 

African  American  History  Award 

Do  you  know  who  your  great  grandmother  or 

grandfather  is,  or  when  they  were  born?  Do  you 

know  if  your  aunt  or  uncle  is  the  baby  of  their 

family? 


These  are  some  of  the 
things  that  TaShandra  Wisley 
(Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville, 
Andrew  Mackie,  adviser) 
learned  as  she  researched  her  family  tree  for  a  class 
project  and  then  for  competition  at  Awards  Day. 

"Pictures  were  the  most  fun  for  me  because  I 
haven't  had  a  lot  of  opportunity  to  see  them  of  my 
family  before."  TaShandra  discovered  her  family 
history  and  won  the  African  American  History 
Award. 

Maybe  you  can,  too,  next  year.  This  award  is 
presented  each  year  to  the  student  who  focuses 
on  a  written  project  concerning  African  American 
history.  The  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Foundation 
of  Sedalia  sponsored  the  1994  African  American 
History  Award.  A  $50  award  and  a  certificate 
were  presented  by  Harold  Webb. 

Youth  Preservation  Award 

Mr.  Mackie's  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 

Historians  also  won  a  group  award  at  the 

Thursday  evening  ceremony:  the  Youth 

Preservation  Award  for  improving  the 

circa  1845  Hinshaw  Cabin  and  its  landscape. 

The  Hinshaw  Cabin  is  now  part  of  Hinshaw 
Memorial  Gardens,  a  three-acre  park.  The  cabin 
was  moved  to  the  park  in  1989,  but  after  basic 
restoration  work,  it  and  the  surrounding 
landscape  became  neglected. 

"[It  was]  dedicated  to  the  pioneer  families  who 
first  settled  in  Yadkin  County,"  said  Mr.  Mackie. 
"The  work  of  about  fifteen  junior  historians  and 
their  parents,  over  an  eight-week  period,  resulted 
in  a  more  attractive  and  inviting  place  to  visit." 

Carol  Chamberlain,  adult  and  special  program 
coordinator  for  the  Museum  of  History,  presented 
the  club  with  $50  and  a  certificate  from  the 
contest's  sponsor,  Preservation/North  Carolina,  Inc. 
The  club  has  won  this  award  three  years  in  a  row. 
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THJHA  Coordinator  Change 

Doris  McLean  Bates 
trades  her  office  for 
a  classroom 

The  answer:  to  finish  her 
student  teaching  requirements 
and  get  her  certification  to 
teach  high  school  English. 

The  question:  why  would 
Doris  McLean  Bates  leave  her 
post  as  program  coordinator 
for  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  after 
only  four  years? 

"Like  everyone  else  who's 
gotten  up  here  to  talk  about  it, 
I'm  sad  as  I  can  be  to  see  Doris 
go,"  said  Division  of  Archives 
and  History  director  Bill  Price. 
Dr.  Price  had  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  presenting  awards.  He 
looked  at  the  Awards  Day  crowd 
and  added,  "Doris  has  been 
terrific  and  we're  going  to  miss 
her." 

Janice  Williams,  head  of  the  Education  and 
Interpretation  Branch  and  Mrs.  Bates's  supervisor, 
had  announced  the  planned  departure  earlier. 
"I  appreciate  the  dedication,  perseverance,  and 
creativity  she  has  brought  to  this  job. 

"She  has  instituted  a  number  of  new  contests 
for  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association," 
Ms.  Williams  continued. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Bates  started  at 
least  one  new  contest  each  year: 
Chapter  of  the  Year,  Rookie 
Chapter  of  the  Year,  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest, 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay 
Contest,  and  an  elementary- 
level  history  quiz. 

Another  proud  legacy  was  creating  two 
positions  for  self-nominated  members  to  the 
THJHA  board.  She  also  developed  certificates  for 
winners  of  the  history  quizzes  and  the  Historic 
Architecture  Photography 
Contest. 

Mrs.  Bates  recalls  her 
first  Awards  Day  without 
much  fondness.  She 
became  program  coordinator 
in  January  1990,  already  a 
late  start  for  planning  the 
overnight  convention.  "As  if 
that  wasn't  enough  pressure, 
I  found  out  Governor  Martin  was  scheduled  to 
attend — my  first  one!  And  then,  it  rained. . . ." 
She  adds  that,  luckily,  her  predecessor,  Tom 
Belton,  now  the  museum's  curator  of  militaria, 
politics,  and  society,  was  there  to  help. 

And  of  course,  she  giggled  and  grinned— a  lot! 
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OneofMrs.  Bates's  projects  during  her  \aetyear  was  to 
finish  planning  the  TarHeel  Junior  Historian  Association 
Gakryinthe  new  Museum  of  History.  Because  of  her 
efforts,  winning  projects  should  be  installed  sometime 
this  school  year.  Hen%afir&  historian  signs  a  wal 
screen  after  dewing  the  unfinished  gallery. 


